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TWO POEMS 
JOURNEY TO ICELAND 


ND THE traveller hopes: let me be far from any 
Physician. And the ports have names for the sea, 
The citiless, the corroding, the sorrow. 


And North means to all Reject. 


And the great plains are forever where the cold fish is hunted, 
And everywhere. ‘The light birds flicker and flaunt. 
Under a scolding flag the lover 


Of islands may see at last, 
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Faintly, his limited hope; and he nears the glitter 

Of glaciers, the sterile immature mountains, intense 
In the abnormal day of this world, and a river’s 
Fan-like polyp of sand. 


Then let the good citizen here find marvels of nature: 
The horse-shoe ravine, the issue of steam from a cleft 
In the rock, and rocks, and waterfalls brushing the 


Rocks, and among the rocks birds. 


And the student of prose and conduct places to visit: 
The site of the church where a bishop was put in a bog, 
The bath of a great historian, the rock where an 
Outlaw dreaded the dark. 
Remember the doomed man thrown by his horse and crying 
“Beautiful is the hill-side; I will not go” 
The old woman confessing: “He that I loved the 
Best, to him I was worst.” 

For Europe is absent. This is an island and therefore 
Unreal. And the steadfast affections of its dead can be bought 
By those whose dreams accuse them of being 

Spitefully alive. And the pale 


From too much passion of kissing feel pure in its deserts 

Can they? For the world is, and the present, and the lie 
And the narrow bridge over the torrent, and the 
Small farm under the crag 
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W. H. Auden 


Are the natural setting for the jealousies of a province; 

And the weak vow of fidelity is formed by the cairn: 
And within the indigenous figure on horseback 
On the bridle-path down by the lake 


The blood moves also by crooked and furtive inches, 

Asks all your questions: “Where is the homage? When 
Shall justice be done? O who is against me? 
Why am I always alone?” 


Present then the world to the world with its mendicant 


» minister of commerce insane: 


Let jazz be bestowed on the huts, and the beauty’s 


t 
f 
f 


Set cosmopolitan smile. 


For our time has no favourite suburb. No local features 


Are those of the young for whom all wis! 


to care; 
The promise is only a promise, the fabulous 


Country impartially far. 


ears fall in all the rivers. Again the driver 
Pulls on his gloves and in a blinding snowstorm starts 
On his deadly journey, and again the writer 


Runs howling to his art. 
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POEM 


O who can ever praise enough 
The world of his belief? 
Harum-scarum childhood plays 
In the meadows near his home, 
In his woods Love knows no wrong, 
Travellers ride their placid ways, 
In the cool shade of the tomb 
Age’s trusting footfalls ring. 
O who can paint the vivid tree 
And grass of phantasy? 


But to create it and to guard 
Shall be his whole reward. 
He shall watch and he shall weep, 
All his father’s love deny, 
To his mother’s womb be lost, 
Eight nights with a wanton sleep, 
But upon the ninth shall be 
Bride and victim to a ghost, 
And in the pit of terror thrown 
Shall bear the wrath alone. 


W. H. Auden 
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WE LYING BY SEASAND 


We lying by seasand, watching yellow 
And the grave sea, mock who deride 
Who follow the red rivers, hollow 
Alcove of words out of cicada shade, 
For in this yellow grave of sand and sea 
\ calling for color calls with the wind 
That’s grave and gay as grave and sea 
Sleeping on either hand. 


] 
} 
i 


The lunar silences, the silent tide 

Lapping the still canals, the dry tide-master 
Ribbed between desert and water storm, 
Should cure our ills of the water 

With a one-colored calm; 

Che heavenly music over the sand 

Sounds with the grains as they hurry 
Hiding the golden mountains and mansions 
Of the grave, gay seaside land. 

Bound by a sovereign strip, we lie, 

Watch yellow, wish for wind to blow away 
Che strata of the shore and leave red rock; 
But wishes breed not, neither 


} 


Can we fend off the rock arrival, 








Lie watching yellow until the golden weather 
Breaks, O my heart’s blood, like a heart and h 


D ylan Th omas 


] 
1 





ill, 
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SPEECH 


3Y THE BROTHER OF PIETZRUCH, A COMMUNIST POLISH 
JEW MURDERED BY NAZIS IN JANUARY, 1933 


So far from gentle, he is the dange1 

His murderers and those who cave them orders 
Still fear. They did not kill to kill 

My already dying brother, stoned 

By starvation, hunger heavier 

Than a grave’s alleviating weight of soil: 

For visibly he belonged to dark 

Death, like lean tendrils 


Of sunless plants, prophesying s id worms. 
They shot only his face 

That’s still the face of what he is: 
Their leaden bullets against a knife edge 
Of steel, have tried to turn the blade: 

But instantly when he died, the entire knife 

Of what he thought and strove, glued to my hand. 
He’s dead. His living was one word 

Influencing surrounding speech 

Of a crowd’s life, printless until 

The words of all this time are frozen 

By all our deaths into the winter library 

Where life continually flows into books. 

In us the blood still melts 


We breathe a ripe or sparse or torturing air 
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Stephen Spender 


And are the cursive act of history 

Moving with fever, like distraction 

In waves. I, with dead eyes 

Of him you killed — with his undying will 

Your bullets shot at — read 

Present history, and, in the reading, I write. 
Myself a word amongst your living words 

Reading your words, I see in them death’s orders. 


. , y } 
Stephen sp nde 


HELIOGRAPH 


Obsequious sunbeams send your flash 
Through deserts of space-time: the dot and dash 
Safe delivered, I mark the pattern, 

Look for a meaning, but the code’s forgotten. 

Just playing with your looking-glass perhaps. 

On these commodious mountain-tops, 

Each self-contained, five minutes from the stars, 
No need for stone walls or iron bars: 

Blue space pens us in: like boys 

On a wet day, each plays with his own toys. 

But pop-guns sometimes, past your conceiving, 
Shoot sparrows or bigger game. So lest deceiving 
Lucifer-distance carry curious error, 


Hide, hide your flashing mirror. 


Graham Hough 
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TWO POEMS 


LOST HEAVEN 


In the great square automatic hands beckon, 


Grapes burst in bubbles of light, everlasting 
Bottles fill eternal glasses. Men 

Weave and weave again; like worker ants 
Transporting a wasp’s carcase they quicken 
Neither with hatred nor revenge 

But patiently, accurately scavenge. 


The queen is dead, long live the queen 
In her palace of earth, her holy 

Hill, a tomb of hearts that have been. 

In the days when saints endured 

They were mastered, saddled, ridden 

By a sense of another’s lordship, 
Something here and not here. Hardship 
Was a kiss, pain the seal set 

On one chosen and bidden. 


Now within is void, no deity 

Within, and around an envelope 

Of skin, a subtle zone of smell, hard-used 
Sweat glands, ape-self, curtailed 

Slinking dog-self that trails 

A clinking can and gratefully licks 


A caudle of skimmed, thin-skinned ooze. 
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Ronald Bottrall 
MATING ANSWER 


Sun cheers us for a pin-point, flicks, then westers 

To bury us, cheating our blind feet with molehills; 

Light’s razor edge, moveless as hawk, neither sears nor seals 
The proud flesh that breeds anguish of mining festers. 
Echoing earth-throbs presage the bustle and whirr 

Of hive, mound, ant-empire, the insect pace that steals 
Root from flower, eye from socket, ravishes, uncouples 
Soul from body. Stubbed on iron bars our hands fumble 
The alone, the lonely dark of self, clay meeting clay. 
Then mating answers and suddenly free-winged in air 
With gannet-speed we hurricane nestward, brake 

The long confident swoop with webs, pinions, legs 


| 


At the cliff-face ledge and flutter humble 


Down to soft welcoming feathers, warm eggs. 





i ; Doo, 
Ronald Bottrall 
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BACCHUS IV 


She whom the god had snatched into a cloud 
Came up my stair and called to me across 

The gulf she floated over of despait 

Came roaring up as through triumphal arches 
Called I should warm my hands on her gold cope 
Called her despair the coping of her fire. 


1 


One cut as seizin from the turf the cross 
Whose arch of branches are the best for fire 
And made a fire enter their flue of cloud 
Who swallow into vaults a double cross 

And all the flounces of the trees made arches 
Whose offered branches were the first despair 
Whose rounded thought could hold a court for fire 
With which the raptured Adam could not cope 
And like a cow over the moon to fiddles 


We leapt in turn across the cope of fire. 


The god in making fire from her despait 
Cast a parabola of falling arches 

Whose arch could cast a focus to the skyline 
Cold focus burning from another’s fir 
Arachne sailing her own rope of cloud 

A tracer photon with a rocket’s lifeline 
And purged his path with a thin fan of fire 


Round steel behind the lights of the god’s car 
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William Empson 


A wheel of fire that span her head across 

Borne soaring forward through a cloud of cloud 
Robed in fire round as heaven’s cope 

The god had lit up her despair to fire 

Fire behind grates of a part of her despair 

And rang like bells the vaults and the dark arches. 


William Empson 


CHILDHOOD 


The child’s world is confusion and colors, 

Left and right, tufts of grass in the field; 

Drowsy sleep, the dark cry of a vendor, 
on a hot Saturday morning; 

And Mother, a face smooth and kind, 


wise as churches; father, mother . 


The bone hardens, the young teeth are replaced. 
His world is threatened, new desires claim space. 
The child forgets his dreaming. 

New words find a meaning, 


T. W. Eason 
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CONDITIONS OF MEN 


ALL ON A SUMMER DAY 


All on a summer day, they sent him out, 

Seven business men, a Lord Mayor and his Lady; 
It was his duty to resolve their doubt, 

And hurry back for pay-day. 


Three hundred people in the Old Town Hall 
Saw Ganlion presented with a rifle, 

With twice two hundred books, a piece of string, 
A master-key, a bottle, and a pencil. 


Ganlion burned the books when he had read them: 
They gave four hundred answers but no question. 
And save for words that Ganlion knew already, 
The stubborn pencil wouldn’t write a thing. 


Ganlion lost the string and broke the bottle: 
There was no secret in the knot or in that bottle. 
Ganlion looked at the key: a tower might fit it, 
And immediately a dozen people knew. 


Some people said the tower had never been, 
Some said the tower had vanished 

Years before Ganlion’s time; one said 

A blind astronomer had drowned it with a curse. 


Ganlion came to the tower: the rusty lock 
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Michael Roberts 


Fell at a single touch, the brambles parted, 
Swiftly the bats were gone and the haunting light: 
It was a plain tower, though in ruins, and no nonsense. 


Ganlion hacked his way through bush and briar; 
His rifle-butt was better than a sword. 
Up the worn stairs he stepped, most carefully — 


There was a gap, and some were tilted and uneven. 


Years before Ganlion’s time, the tower had vanished: 
So one had said who saw the fellow lynched, 

The mad astronomer who built it 

Years before Ganlion’s time. But Ganlion came. 


Ganlion saw the stars were nowise different, 
Ganlion learned no question had no answer, 
Ganlion went home again, most duly sober, 
To give a plain no answer to no question. 


THE MI-GO 


(The Mi-Go, the Abominable Snow Men 
porters swore that they had seen them, 
skinned and naked, but covered with thick hair) 





Bind Jealousy and War, punish Greed, 

Torment your hideous Caliban and bind him, 

Or send him, a puzzled scapegoat, to the outer darkness — 
Forget your anguished centuries, forget 


The indelible lines of history on your face, 
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Forget the charred stake where your martyrs stood 


Let the snow fall, an easy death, forgetting 
Your twisted hands, 

Forget the disastrous seed that does not speak, 
Explore the rocks that bear no trace, no root - 


There, in the Everest of your desolation, 
Stare with ancestral eyes 

As if, 

There in the cliff’s distorted shadow, 

As if a boulder, or a shapeless terror, 
Slowly moved. 


ERWIN 


Then Erwin turned the screw, and fibres split, 

Branches cried out in the hollow night, the moon was splin 
tered. 

Children came into the world in shrieking pain, 


And every spirit burned in its own flame. 


Erwin had eyes like pools, and laughing hair, 

Erwin had lips more soft than any girl, 

Erwin had hands most delicate, and his eyes were cruel 
When he laughed at the sun, and knew no evil. 


Erwin had strength and mastery and guile, 


Erwin was king in his own country, 
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Michael Roberts 


His lightest word was law, and the humble air 
Was torn in bleeding shreds with piteous cries. 


Erwin was innocent, and did no evil, 
Laughing at every shriek; but Erwin grew, 
His brain became a town, his teeth a wall, 


His eyes were growing seas, his limbs grey continents. 


Erwin grew tall, and as he grew 
His nerves and fingers rang, his brain caught fire: 
Distant the crying voices now receding, 


Smaller the foreign world, the sky retreating. 


Taller he grew, and could not speak, 

His lightest whisper thundered in his brain, 
His every movement racked his spreading limbs, 
His eyes were living stars, his lips the sun. 
Tallest of all, his thought grew gentle, 

His limbs the shining pinions of all spage, 
Erwin learned wickedness, and care, and pity; 


There was no world or spirit but himself. 


Michael Roberts 
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SEQUENCE | 


I 


The wave approaching and the wave returning, 
The grave is broken, and the phoenix burning, 
The myrtle blossoms from the twisted pillar, 
Love illuminates a scene of pallor: 

Inevitably to life consigned 

The flame consuming, the by flame consumed, 
Eternally eternally bud and blossom 

Evolve the particulars of doom. 


II 


The paralyzed bird within the autumn tree 
Amber and dumb, I love the silent bird, 
The palace mounted promontory 

Blazing like birth above dirty world, 
Apples at hand, the apples at the thigh 
Love plucked, the girl in feathery garters 
Carefully disrobing by open waters; 
Though bird is silent life is the word. 


Ill 


The ghost I dog through Twickenham turns round 
I see the bridge involved with its bowels; 
The Richmond lady gathering spring flowers 
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George Barker 


Reveals the ache of time like rhododendron 

Red in her bosom. The boy with the bright hair 
Shows me his guts with the tame mice there. 

And in my turn I bare the quick of soul, 

They leap in, to sleep in the dark hole. 


IV 


Henceforth wandering with my womb 
Heavy with ghost, the Richmond lady, boy; 
I hang at finger the bird for toy, 

The flower wear as a wonder wound; 
Objects revolve as | proceed 

About my breast like a solar system; 

With the bleeding eye I bleed, 

Event is staged hysteria. 


The wave approaching and the wave returning, 
The grave is broken, and the phoenix burning, 
The myrtle blossoms from the twisted pillar, 
Love illuminates a scene of pallor: 
Thus inevitably to life consigned, 
The flame consuming, the by flame consumed, 
Eternally eternally bud and blossom 
Evolve the particulars of doom. 

George Barker 
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POEM 


O I have seen the heaven of good deeds spread 
With its own sky above it 

A length away 

My whole day, 

Yet have not crossed from the ungathered dead. 
I could have leapt straight from the womb to bliss 
And never lost it after, 

Been cradled, baptized, bred in that which is 
And never known this frontier laughter, 

But that I hate this place so much, 

And hating love it, 

And that my weakness is such 

That it must clutch 

All weakness to it and can never release 

The bound and battling hands, 

The one hand bound, the other smiting 

The fellow-foe it’s tied to, fighting 

Weakness with weakness, rending, righting 
The torn and incorruptible bands 

That bind all these united and disunited lands — 
While there lies my predestined power and ease, 
There, in those natural fields, life-fostering seas. 


If I could be more weak 

Than weakness’ self, if I could break 

This static clinch with a mere blank, with nothing, 
If I could take 
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Edwin Muir 


Memory and longing 

Up by the roots and cast them behind my back, 
If I could stop this endless ringing and singing 
That keeps my fingers flying in hate and love, 
If I could cut off, 

If I could unmake 

What I was made to make: 


But that I then should lose 

My loss, 

My kingdom’s crown, 

And to great Nothing toss 

My last left jewel down, 

The light that long before me was, 
The land I did not own, 

The choice I could not choose. 

For once I played upon that other hill, 

And from that house I come. 

There is a line around it still, 

And all inside is home. 

Once there I pored on every stone and tree 
In a long dream through the unsetting day, 
And looking up could nothing see 

But the right way on every way. 

And lost it after, 

No foot knows where, 
To find this mourning air, 


Commemorative laughter, 
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The mask, the doom 
Written backwards, 
The illegible tomb 

Pointing backwards, 


The reverse side ' 
Where strength is weakness, : 
The body, pride, " 
The soul, a sickness. : 
Yet from that missing heaven outspread, 
Forgotten and unforgotten, ( 
Begotten and unbegotten, t 
Here all I read. ( 
Edwin Muir , 


THE GLITTERING NORTH 


Wind falls, a fountain of stillness in the mind; 
Takes toll of grief this tough and moorland grass; 
Sky-wounded water, having caught infinity 

Flying yet rooted in your reedy glass 


You draw their tenuous dole who wander blind 


From cloud-shed mistily shining, worlds moss-wet 
The visiting glory fades, a giftless dream; 

The wild years covet that yonder of serenity 
Yet carry it with them, like this sedgeling strean 
That braids the glittering north, a ghost in debt 


Lilia N Bo wes Ly 0 
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BIRDS 


EGYPTIAN KITE 


Verminous aeronaut, leaf-light turkey, kite, 
smothering an air puff with heave of shoulder, fingering 
delicately with stretched flight plumes your sky, or crucified 
eeling symbol of an old world 

in the reeling blue serene, | 


in calm you float, wl 


ne, looking for something dead. 


On ground the ow! is grand, the sparrow cheeky 
the hoopoe decent; but you, with your sardine tail, 
so bedraggled and lousy, 


cumbersome, with beastly tastes, 


on earth so dusty 





seem cruel and cowardly in gestures of your s head 
¥ or air is the arena of the carnal kite; 
seas for fl 9 there, and current for the cruise; 
tense glare and blaze going like ghosts, 
ttering high and mewing above our haze, 
s to the molten sun they eye our earth for dirt. 
> \ kite, | the mating season move 
bodied S( enge hurl lg \ h yo hook 
eak to the grip of the beak of your mate, 
nd so in jostle of joy come falling falling, 





till you reached the river Nile. 
hen slow with flap of wing, steadying with screwdriver tail 
ze over the ascending among shining sails 
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you each went your own way, and, tier upon tier in the air 
others kept up their high tittering in sunny stations, 
feeling the air with feathers, poised in the plunge of the sun. 


LONG TAILED TIT 


All the spinney is active with chur and bat-squeak, 

with flutter, flit, dip, dropping of bodies through the ai: 

jostling of cones, twigs springing, twirling to ground of 
needles, 

as tits and goldcrests swing and hustle in the bunchy trees. 


Busy the goldcrest, high squeaking, under the needly 
green fall of leaf forgetting the North Sea, 
in inches of light whole-hearted, a spot of spirit. 


The long tail lunging and lingering through the air, 

a mouse, rush tail, a ball, wool feather, peeper, 

looking so sharp through cherry blankets of down, 
the doll face, easy on the flying twigs trapeze, 

pink and white in the light, as light as blowing seed, 

is meek in merriment, all careless of air’s bitterness, 
the bare tooth coming, bark biting of the winter wind. 


MALLARD 


Squawking they rise from reeds into the sun, 
climbing like furies, running on blood and bone, 
with wings like garden shears clipping the misty air, 
four mallard, hard-winged, with necks like rods, 
fly in perfect formation over the marsh, 
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R. E. Warner 


Keeping their distance, not letting slip the air, 
but leaping into it straight like hounds or divers 
they stretch out into the wind and sound their horns again. 


Suddenly siding to a bank of air unbidden 


by hand signal or Morse message of command 
down sky they plane sliding like corks on a current, 


designed so deftly that all air is advantage, 


till, with few flaps, orderly as they left earth, 
alighting among curlew they pad on mud. 


R, E. W arner 
THE INEPT 


Go where you will, 
Whatever you touch, 
You, being the odd chick of the clutch, 
Are doomed forever to climb the hill; 
To fumble, and spill 
The essence that wiser men shall distil ; 
To wander, meet smug folk and great, 
Reducing them all to your own half-state ; 
Confusing the fool with his folly, 
The song with the singer, 
The blood with the bone. 
And when you should be gone, cleanly and wholly, 
You will linger! 
Richard Church 
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STRAIGHT OR CURLY? 


You admire a ruler that will slide 

Sharp pencil on an edge of reason; 

The shortest route between two points; 

The diagram (if it can be) 

Of rectitude; the accurate speech 

Of figures in a balance sheet; 

The dispassionate, inscrutable, symmetrical 
Trinity that is the triangle. 

(Straight lines are timeless, and our day 
Immortalized perspectively. ) 

Now, I admire 

The irrational charm of a little pig’s tail; 
The sparrow’s erratic flight; 

The cat on the wall, arched in offence; 
The wavy, crispy nonsense of the cow 
Vho jumped the moon. 

I love the sapling bending in the wind; 
And the curling lash of whips; 

The slips and the quips and the dips 


Of the mask-faced clown who falls with such a flourisl 


For you the perpendicular, the acute tall mast; 
For you (may I suggest) plain common-sense. 
But for me the grin, the caper, the giddy prancer, 
The crooked mile and the crooked sixpence ; 

The bowler under the bus, 


And the old gentleman who amusingly makes a fus 
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Clifford Dyment 


For me the shadows that dance on pavements, 


The mirthful doll, the spiral smoke, 
And the curly head. 


Clifford Dyment 


VALEDICTION 


If there be time enough before the slaughter 
let us consider our heritage 

of wisdom, remembering the coil of laughter 
sirdled our youth wine of bright vintage 
carrying short sorrows into oblivion; 

some talk of love in smooth meadows 

where dusk brings quiet and night a vision 
of daylight joys freed from their shadows. 
Above all, wisdom: for the years are shrinking 
into a huddle of days and the world a parish 
bolt their doors and lights are dimming. 


+ ~} esch 


Soon there will be nothing left for us to cherish 


where neighbors 


but the grave words of the last statesmen 
} nia a a or a 
before the battle s s and the air is darkened: 
| 1 ° 1 a: 9 i ¥ 
st fall the ni pon the frightened children 
} , ; j — SS 
on the won where once they quickened, 


What towered land of man’s endeavor 

will first be desert, with all our learning 
sage trodden in the dust of error? 
to wisdom and to all remembering. 


Ll. Wyn Griffith 


> 
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SLIDING SCALE 


Hairsprings and fingers are playing a tune 
That nobody listens to, nobody needs, 
Fishes with toothpicks demolish a dune 
While singing the chorus at different speeds. 
Hurrying kittens refer to the source 

And find with their mothers it’s Basic or Scotch, 
Scientists claim it’s the song of a horse, 


Declaring that whiskey was spilt in the watch; 


Error of former was due to the wells 

Where truths of a sort, and another, retreat; 
Singers in breadqueues are drowning the bells 
Of churches and chapels by stamping their feet, 


Till the young bishops ordained in the tanks 
Refuse to return them their musical pipes, 
Blowing instead down recorders from banks 


And teaching the choir how to break up the types. 
£ I yi 


Figures on hoardings, in concerts, like bows, 
When ready for leaving or lusting or birds, 
Wait, inattentive to trumpeting nose, 
For rising and falling and running of words; 
Arrows are ardent but hardly enough 
To pitch on the point counter point of the pit 
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Roger Roughton 


Aimed just the same when the strings are too rough 


They miss by a quaver the quivering witch. 


Only the players who live in a drum, 
And so can distinguish the wood from the bone, 
Know the importance of rules of the thumb 
And sickening terror of being alone. 
Roger Roughton 


TWO POEMS 


4 MATTER OF DISCIPLINI 


Paunch foremost, shambling, dilatory, 
The school porter came to the school play. 
Although we call him Sergeant-Major 
Nothing of him now is military 

Except perhaps his waxed moustaches. 
But when he saw those mimic soldiers, 
The slovenly parade-ground antics, 

And heard the callow actors mock 

The old commands, who knows what stirred 
Of an obscure allegiance hidden 

In his slack nerves, to protest bidden? 
Perhaps an instant’s brief suspension 

Of many years’ passivity 

His unused muscles mobilised 

To stand correctly to attention. 
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CHRISTMAS 


At Christmas people now rejoice 
No more at God’s but at their own command, 
Feasting, they honour feasting 
With dishes good and choice. 
Giving, they celebrate the generous hand. 
And if they hear the church-bells ring 
Somewhat more often than befits their sense 
Of personal occasion, 
And carol-singers sing, 
They think it old and quaint but no offence. 











Shall you and I be festive too, 
Fire the accustomed log to spite the weather, 
And then draw up our chairs 
And, as the neighbours do, 
Enjoy our separate Christmases together ? 
Or shall we find in common fewness 
Something to celebrate with better reason 
Than manifold division, 
And see by this mind’s newness 


General rejoicing once again in season? 


Jam és Ree v 

















DELUSIONS 


I 


The lion evening is untamed because 
Some broken relics of the past of man 

Exert their splendid force against the laws, 
Being liberated and American. 


“Evil, be thou my good.” Declining sun 
Shaking his head in the disastered west 
Completes the moral pilgrimage, begun 


With secret tremblings of an exile’s breast: 


Domestic Adam, father of the race, 
Haunts the recess of every homely tree 
And his injunctions mark the human face 
With darkening wrinkles of malignity. 
Flinging away his broken crusts and pans, 
\ panting savage hurries to the woods, 
And in ecstatic ruin dumbly stands 

Glad to behold the murder of his goods. 
The light recedes and the grey chimneys rise 
Against the noisy havoc, tall and grim. 
Reflections of the fire catch human eyes, 


And each man waits the fate that waits for him. 


II 
Without surprise, on that not distant shore, 
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Wandering feet mounting towards the trees 
A pilgrim guide, until, just as before 
The infant brook and half-hid house he sees. 


The same, the inarticulate music moves 
Depending foliage of annual green 

And mutters through the fastness of his groves 
Meaningless comment on the well-known scene. 


He listens, ears pricked up, and strains his eyes 
Onto the polar image of his heart. 
A retina matured with other skies 
Receives the impressions that the woods impart. 


Oh wanderer, do not turn back your feet 
To the green haunt, and the imprisoned wood. 
Enough that trickling streams ever repeat 
Their senseless noise to perfect solitude. 


Ill 


Interior castle of the feudal soul 
And architecture of theology, 
Monad of self and particular whole, 
Your doors are open now invitingly. 


What space there is within these hoary walls, 
What freedom for the psychic autocrat! 
From sky to tower here the swallow falls; 
This is the midnight trysting of the bat. 
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Charles Madge 


Each book a cell that holds an ancient monk, 
Each brick a meditation fed with time, 
Foundation into rock-unconscious sunk, 
And minarets that like Spinoza climb. 
Such is that temple where the holy queen 
Blesses the torture chamber and the rack: 
In image always, never person, seen, 
Long draperies falling behind her back. 
Predominant, whether as abstract will, 
Brennpunkt, inverted sex or racial dream, 
The old collective phantom lingering still 


‘To fascinate, to murder, and to seem. 


IV 


Placed in a country on a desert verging 

But under southern skies, richer in stars, 

I spent my solitary years observing 

Their forms, more bright and numerous than ours. 


They date fron childhood and the first d ssection, 





The bleached skull, and the spiny xerophyte, 
Those tastes, which taking gradual direction 
With more mature experience unite. 

My voyage in the ocean, where the lead 

Was dropped into an unknown gulf profound, 
Explained some features of the secret bed. 

In those domains I was the first to sound. 


Charles Madge 
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ASPECTS OF ENGLISH POETRY: 1932-1937 


Five years ago, in some Notes on English Poets which ap- 


11¢ it 
peared in Poetry’s English Number of February, 1932 
I spoke of three groups of English writers. First, those whose 


work is “predominantly metaphysical and, in the wi 


videst sense 
religious.” Second, those whose poetry ‘‘deliberately leaves a 


discord in experience, which is to be removed only by actio1 
not by an inner balancing of impulses.” Third, those w 
“have made a careful study of the French surréaliste 
Roughly speaking, the classification will still serve, and the 
three groups correspond more or less to three age groups. In 
the first, there is T. S. Eliot, Edwin Muir, and Herbert 
Read. In the second, W. H. Auden, Cecil Day Ley 
Charles Madge, and Stephen Spender (Mr. Auden in hi 


book of poems speaks of the writer’s duty to ‘make actio: 


urgent and its nature clear’). The third group now includes 
several writers, George Barker, Dylan Thomas, David Gas 
coyne, and Roger Roughton, who were unknown five 

ago. William Empson, now as then, stands by himself, n 


perhaps to the first group than to any of tl rs. 
1930, his ingenious, closely reasoned metaphysical poet 
received in England some of the recognition i 

In addition to the three groups already mentio1 
in 1932 of poets “in whose work a sense o 


trustratio 


defeat continually recurs.” Richard Church, wl 


might be described in those terms, published last yea 


ume which showed a marked recurrence of poetic vigor 
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though he were finding a way out of the impasse at which 
he seemed to have arrived. The poetry of Ronald Bottrall 


nd Louis MacNeice shows a similar hardening: there is less 


sense of the worthlessness of things in general, and a keener 
sense of specific evils. The poetry of these two men stands 
about midway between the first two of our three groups. 
This classification is only intended as the framework of a 
provisional sketch-map. The latest poetry of T. S. Eliot is as 
prophetic and propagandist as anything in Auden, whereas 
The Waste Land was difficult for many people because it 
did not contain explicit moral judgments. On the other hand, 
the best of Stephen Spender’s poems, and Auden’s too, are 
philosophical and (again in a general sense) religious. 
Among the youngest group, only David Gascoyne openly 
nails his colors to the surrealist mast. In the past two or three 
years there has been much talk about surrealism in the 
yunger literary magazines in England, but there is very 
at anybody has been profoundly moved by 
rofessedly surrealist poems. George Barker’s poems, and 
Dylan Thomas’s, which sometimes resemble those of the sur- 
realists in their disregard of logical and narrative order and 
ir reliance upon the evocative power of single images, seem 
1 more lively appreciation. 


classification which I have been using ob- 


lhe provisiona 
focuses attention on the content of poetry, and espe- 

the explicit content. In so doing, | am representing a 
general tendency to demand that poetry shall talk sense and 


s moods which can be part of our ordinary life. Poetry 
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erst 


of this kind is the verbal equivalent of some experience which 
may happen to us independently of the poem: the strictl) 





poetic value of the poem lies in the fact that it makes us 
articulate; the aesthetic, moral, or intellectual value depends 
on the quality of the perception, mood, and thought. Some 
of the poems of Louis MacNeice, Ronald Bottrall, and still 
more those of James Reeves, seem at first sight to depend 
entirely on a photographic accuracy, very little on sensibility, 
and not at all on the value of their ideas and sentiments, In 
this sense their poetry is “pure’’ ; they set out to describe what 
they see; they do not try to arouse sympathy or indignation 
(which is easily done by falsely simplifying the vision). But 
absolute detachment is impossible; observation is itself an 
activity, the expression of desires; and really ‘‘pure” poetry 
would be unreadable. In the poets I have mentioned, a closer 
acquaintance with the poems shows a more or less coherent 
intellectual and moral attitude. 

All poetry is more or less propagandist, though in poetry 
which shows a wide and clear understanding, the explic 
propagandist intention is the consequence, rather than ie 
cause, of the vision. Poetry becomes effective as propaganda 
only when, by its strict poetic quality, it first awakens in us 
a mood which we recognize as the exact equivale: 
poem, and which then, by repetition, makes the siete take 
its place among our habitual responses to the world. J 


person who is already familiar with the inarticulate mood or 


e 


thought which the poet is attempting to express, will find it 
hard to judge the poetic quality of the writing. 
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One trouble with most of the socialist poetry that is being 
(more i ng written in America than in England) 
is that it has no poetic merit at all: it sets out to repeat 
thoughts and moods which are already articulately known. 
It has no value apart from that of the ideas and sentiments 
which it expresses. Good poetry necessarily deals with that 
which has not already found exact expression: the poet is 
never a good party man. He may say things clearly which 
were vaguely in many people’s minds already, or he may 
call 4] } 7 


° 1° 
them things wnhici 


they need to know and do not, but 


} 


ot be judged by his ideological orthodoxy; for what 


he is saying is sometimes other than a mere repetition or 
| tens f existing doctrine. Auden, Spender, and 
\ xe are sometimes called communist poets, and Eliot a 
\ tian poet, but t 1eir import ince dey 





see more and speak more clearly than the or 





or ordinary Christian. They aim at clear and exact 


in the interests of understanding, and the gulf which 








separates them m the ordinary politician is greater than 
hat which separates the poets themselves. Thus the mood 
of Charles Madge’s poem on Vienna (which is one of the 
best sonnets time) is one with 1 icl l rine, M 
Eliot uld ly sympathize; but it ld be wholly for- 
some members of the communist party. Anger and 


rness and fear may have their own poets, and no doubt 


1] } . ; f +h meroenc : 
ld be popular, but I see no sign of the emergence of 
ets in England today. The prevailing mood of Spender 

A Y 


\uden, as of Eliot, is one of grief and sympathy rather 
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than anger or denunciation. It is in this sense that their 
poetry is political: they have a clear idea of the kind of life 
which they wish to see in Europe, and they express the tem- 
per in which more and more Englishmen wish those changes 
to be made. To many people it seems that a combination of 
gentleness and knowledge, with firm convictions of right 
and wrong and readiness to act, is the alternative to doc- 
trinaire ruthlessness. 

‘The re-appearance of such a combination in poetry is the 
more significant because it means that the poets have over- 
come a series of apparent contradictions: idealism is the 
product of economic circumstance, but only idealism can lead 
the attack on economic conditions; everywhere, man must see 
his past actions as bound by necessity, yet he must act as if 
he were free. Nothing is certain, and knowledge is neve: 
final, yet we must act as if it were; the human being rises 
to his full height only when, in the light of the fullest possible 
understanding, he makes an act of choice. To these and t 
many other such difficulties, traditional theology returned its 
answers: it placed a logical, an ethical, and an esthetic abs 
lute beneath men’s feet. But today those answers are unkn 
to many people, and rejected by others, and the thought 
man’s conviction that many of the activities of the 
about him are silly, pointless, and disgusting turns to 
conviction that nothing at all is true or valuable. To remove 
the contradictions by dialectic is not enough. An imaginati' 
perception of order, purpose, and personal value is 1 


1° 1 


In writing of these things I am approaching the field « 
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those poets whom I have called metaphysical: Edwin Muir, 
William Empson, and Herbert Read. Each of these has con- 
trived to solve these problems in his own way. On reading 
some of the poets and critics resident in America, it seems 
to me that the “‘problems” of which I speak here have been 
far less deeply felt by American writers than by English. 
(Allen Tate and Richard Eberhart are two striking excep- 


my generalization.) But the position which creates 


tions t 
the problem, the fact of having to build, as it were, on noth- 
is implicit in the work of Hart Crane. Perhaps these 
“problems” do not impose themselves as insistently on the 


American reader as they have done on the English, and per- 





haps the characteristic American political temper differs from 
the English. If so, that would explain the lack of American 
recognition of Empson, Muir, and Read, and the failure to 
hing but a political content in Auden, Spender, and 
Day Lewis. Nevertheless, Muir’s power of n 


heraldic symbolism, Read’s lucid aquarelles and strict use of 


nipulating 





er 


itific metaphors, and Empson’s masterful incongruity in 
teasing the last ounce of meaning out of his words, should be 
eciated even by those who see nothing of importance in 


the general pattern of their work. 


Che poetry of George Barker, Dylan Thomas, and Roger 
Roughton presents no difficulties of this kind. Here, to ap- 
iate the poem, it is seldom necessary to do more than 
prehend the separate images and to view each image in the 


light thrown on it by its neighbors. ‘There is no very sig- 





‘cant thought behind the poem, and no attempt to express 
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ers 


a significant mood of waking life. In what seem to me the 
best of Dylan Thomas’s poems, the framework is obviously 
provided by a sexual phantasy. There is nothing remarkable 


in that: Kubla Khan also has such a framework. What is 


remarkable in these poems is the strong appeal of the images. 
The best of Dylan Thomas’s poems can be felt. These vivid 


explosions of the ego are found in the first of his two bi 


lately he seems to have turned from the purely fant: 
image-sequence to natural descriptions of the external world. 

George Barker is influenced more by the sound of his 
than by their sensuous suggestions; he is whirled within ; 
world of whirling words. His images are seldcm living 01 
solid things, they are the elemental images of flame and air 
and water which we find in Shelley, and often Barker uses 
them, as sometimes Shelley did, to express a state of suffering 
and horror. They have great intensity, but they seem to n 
to lack imaginative unity. Roger Roughton is the 
of these poets; there is a perky primness about his quatrains, 
and under cover of an apparently fanciful or surrealist 
parade of images he moves neatly towards the ingenious 
statement of some point of political or social criticism 

Two qualities seem to me rare in English poetry today 
The first is a sense of personality: the poets mostly spe 
their own characters and very little dramatic poetry is being 
written, though Mr. MacNeice has attempted it in his ec- | 
logues. The characters in the poetic dramas which have a 
peared seem to me to be thin and incompletely human: the 


are humors rather than personalities. It may be argued t 
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they are intended to be symbols, rather than pictures of peo- 
t I would maintain that the most adequate and neces- 

sary symbols are complete and human characters. 

The second lack is the power of writing narrative. I can 


see no reason why imaginatively convincing narrative should 


re dificult to produce today than it ever has been, It 
is sometimes argued that, owing to the development of the 
novel, character and narrative are no longer the concern of 


poetry; and that poetry must restrict itself more and more 


exploitation of the music-making and image-building 


power of words. Science and philosophy, it is argued, were 


once expounded in verse, but the versification was a frippery 
and was therefore discarded by the writers. Similarly versi- 
fication is said to be an impediment to the development of 
narrative or character. 

_ 


is argument, I think, starts from the wrong end. Science 
and philosophy and prose fiction are limited precisely because 
they refrain from using the characteristic devices of poetry. 
They do not say all that the properties of language make 
possible. If the versification is an arbitrary brutality imposed 
on the narrative, by all means let it be abolished: but if we 
look at the question from the other side we see that the sense 
of personality, and the interest of narrative, are among the 
instruments which the writer can use to produce his total 
effect. One of the striking things about Auden and Eliot is 
that they have not forsworn these instruments and that they 
purposes large enough to demand their use. 
Michael Roberts 
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A LONDON LETTER 
A question that obviously ought to be raised by a British 


number of Portry is whether the distinction is real, whether 
the position and intention of the poets isn’t much tl 


e same 
anyway under the two flags. Ignorance of America makes me 
unlikely to have anything of importance to say about this, but 
then it might make me a better specimen of our prejudices. 

There was that remark by Ezra Pound, in some Outline 
or Short-Cut of his, that after a certain date the English 
gave up writing decent poetry and the Americans took ove 
in a body. The sting of truth here comes from people like 
T. S. Eliot and Pound himself, who don’t live in Ameri 
and say Marianne Moore, who might live anywhere. Hart 





Crane seems to me often first-rate, and distinctively American 
as he wanted to be, but he didn’t feel he had a body to be a 
member of. Any discussion of this kind of body must go 
into politics and social conditions, and it seems worth 1 
ting down some obvious differences between the countries 
which affect the verse written in them. 

The first thing is that America has no enemies in 
and the necessary imports are trivial in quantity; if it 
decide what it wanted to do and get the politicians in hand, 
it could do it. England is the only country (the Japanese 
claim to the same excuse is still fairly bogus) which depends 
for most of its food on people who send food from outside, 
and who do this only because they believe in an obscure and 
toppling credit system. You can argue against this assertior 
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but the country feels it so much that the least political poet 
comes to absorb it. The thing that struck me when I came 
back to England recently after three years was a queer kind 
of patience in every bus-driver; not fatalism or conviction of 
doom, but a feeling that we have to keep quiet and watch our 
feet because any hopeful large change might make everything 
very much worse. This is quite foreign to America; the 
panic feeling of the slump was a feeling that something 
rather undefined was urgent as a last hope and must be done. 


Much the same difference comes out in jokes about war; 


many people in England were puzzled like myself by the 


1 


: } 
WT ti 


ey thought the war was coming unless stopped; if they 
thought the other countries were going to have a war but not 
them it was nasty. A friend of mine paints in an old wharf 
on the Thames; he said it was sure to be mistaken for the 
Houses of Parliament, so he was going to paint Bomb Me 


1 the roof. One doesn’t know whether the American jokes 


OI 


are like this charming plan or not. The difference comes out 


for instance in the comparatively large (and well deserved) 
sales in England of poems by Auden and Spender, who were 
} 





viewed as young communist uplift. The bulk of that new 


public of buyers, 1 was mainly interested in the political 
feelings express were not I think idealists in the sense of 


ying sentiments they did not mean to act on, nor yet 
definite sympathizers who wanted to get something like that 
done. In America they would have been one or the other; 


T , ] 7 2 
England there was an obscure safety and bafflement in 
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moving from the poem to consider what the country could 
possibly do. 

You hear it said that in a real democracy the writer can 
tap the life of the whole country, whereas in a class-conscious 
country he is tied to his clique and the stuff is bound to be 
narrower in range. I doubt whether this applies much to 
verse, which has narro\ ed its ran nm 1 be : people 
feel you need special reasons for choosing the verse form at 
all. No doubt it has some effect on novel-writing, but even 
there the difficulty is much less in getting to know people 
than in getting the result across to a oublic. For instance, 


the point about dialects in England is that most villagers 
have a wide range between standard English and the dialect 
or indeed the several dialects, and put a great deal of weight 


on varying the talk with the person addressed and the feeling 





towards him. It is the same kind of thing as the elaborate 
syntax of polite forms in languages of ae Far East. Nobody 
puts this into dialect novels except for the crude change to 
standard English (which is hardly used except for rudeness) 
because the novel-reading public would not understand it; 
I wouldn’t myself. In fact if you are expected to talk 
standard English you are not allowed to learn this game; the 


old style squire still does it a bit, but it seems patronizin 


Ve have so little machinery for handling speech that 
novel admits its characters don’t talk standard English tl 
are assumed to talk a flat complete dialect. Here the Ameri- 
can novelist is obviously better off, or simply more competent 
partly because the variations of language in America are felt 
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to be less touchy and important. But the difficulty is in the 
public (it would be a bore to keep on explaining the exact 
impact of some shade of local dialect), not in any isolation 
of the author through snobbery; the interesting uses of dialect 
would not appear if the taikers felt stuck in their classes. 

I was shocked recently by a Welsh poet who turned up in 
Kleinfeldt’s saying he needed money and had had an offer as 
checker-in at a Welsh mine; this was very absurd, and he 
had a much more cozy plan to become a grocer. What with 
the Welsh nationalism, the vague and balanced but strong 
political interests of this man, the taste for violence in his 
writing, and the way he was already obviously exhausting his 
vein of poetry about events which involved the universe but 
happened inside his skin, it seemed to me that being a checker- 
in was just what he wanted; and I shouted at him for some 
time, against two talkers I should otherwise have been eager 
to hear, to tell him that he was wasting his opportunities as 
a Welshman and ought to make full use of a country in which 
he could nip across the classes. I still think that something 
like that ought to happen to him, but no doubt he was right 
in saying that that plan was no good. The English no less 
than the Americans cling to a touching belief that social dis- 
tinctions in modern England are more bitter than elsewhere. 

However the difference in the pudlic for poetry in England 
and America seems to me very real, though I know little 
about it. For instance MacLeish’s Conquistador struck me 
as an able and agreeable verse book which would have no 


point without a fairly large public for verse books, a thing 
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that you don’t find in England. This is not the grousing 
of a verse-writer; publishers are generous to verse, appar- 
ently because it looks well in the catalogue, and it gets a 
good deal of space in reviews, apparently because people who 
don’t read poetry still like talk about poetry, and there are 
always corners needing to be filled in the magazines. But of 
the people I come across and like, I doubt if anybody reads 
much modern verse who doesn’t write it. You could pick 
out in Conquistador a series of authors who had been bor- 
rowed from and used, and I felt rather critical about this at 
first, but of course if you have a public to write for it is an 
excellent thing to use the existing tools (compare the Eliza- 
bethans). The English poet of any merit takes, I think, a 
much more clinical view of his own products. The first or 
only certain reason for writing verse is to clear your own 
mind and fix your own feelings, and for this purpose it would 
be stupid to borrow from people, and for this purpose you 
want to be as concentrated as possible. Mr. Eliot said some- 
where that a poet ought to practice his art at least once a 
week, and some years ago | was able to ask the oracle whether 
he thought this really necessary, a question on which much 
seemed to hang. After brooding and avoiding traffic for a 
while he answered with the full weight of his impressiveness, 
and | am sure without irony, that he had been thinking o 
someone else when he wrote that, and in such a case as mj 
own the great effort of the poet must be to write as little 
as possible. 


William Empson 


ng 
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A Novelist’s Poems 
REVIEWS 
\ NOVELIST’S POEMS 


Visiting the Caves, by William Plomer. London: Jonathan 

Cape. 

Mr. Plomer is one of the most important novelists of our 
time. It is difficult therefore for a poet not to be jealous of 
his incursion into the poetic field, or to betray his jealousy by 
being patronizing. The truth is that a good novelist must 
also be a potential poet, but a good poet need not also be a 
potential novelist. It is possible to write a novel without 
any feeling for language, but not a good one; but good 
poetry can be written without any feeling for character. 

Mr. Plomer’s poetry shows all the characteristics of a good 
novelist. In the first place, a first-class visual imagination. 
I don’t think visual imagery is essential to all poetry, but it 


is a very valuable poetic gift: 


Fissures appeared in football! fields 

And houses in the night collapsed. 

The Thames flowed backward to its source, 
The last trickle seen to disappear 

Swiftly, like an adder to its hole, 

And here and there along the river-bed 
The stranded fish gaped among empty tins; 
Face downward lay the huddled suicides 
Like litter that a riot leaves. 


In the second place, a good but not a hypersensitive ear. It 


is easy to speak, but the difference between speaking and 
reading is not conspicuous. Thirdly, he has an acute sense of 
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character. The best poems in this book, and they are very 
good, seem to me Captain Maru, John Drew, and Murder 
on the Downs, all of which are delineations of character. All 
of them might have been written as short stories. The im- 
agery of Murder on the Downs, for example, gains its effects 
from its close relation to the characters of the lovers: 
... She turned 

Dissolving in his frank blue eyes 

All her hope, like aspirin. 
He is less successful in the more personal lyrics, like Visiting 
the Caves or In the Night, by reason of his very virtues as a 
novelist. A novelist must be painstaking, cautious, objective, 
non-committal, or he makes an utter fool of himself. Good 
lyric poetry depends on the opposite qualities, on throwing 
caution to the winds, accepting the subjectives as God-given, 
wildly taking sides, becoming in fact what Mr. Yeats has 
described as ‘“‘a foolish passionate man.” This is not to saj 
that Mr. Plomer’s lyrics are bad; they are not. But I don’t 
think they are his kind of country. 

There is far too little modern poetry with a sense of chat 
acter, and from a writer who can write with the power oi 
the conclusion of Captain Maru, we can only hope that \ 
shall hear more and often: 

And now he has appeared to someone in a dream 
Or rather a nightmare, menacing, a giant, 
With no back to his head, uttering a taunt- 


It is the challenge of his race, the short man scorned 
Not satisfied with power, but mad for more. 


W. H. Auden 
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PAGING MANKIND 


The Ascent of F 6, by W. H. Auden and Christopher Isher- 
wood. London: Faber and Faber. 
Look, Stranger! by W. H. Auden, Faber and Faber. 

The Ascent of F 6 shows a marked forward development 
from the authors’ last play, The Dog Beneath the Skin: the 
construction is firmer, the verse is quite as fine, and the mor- 
ality is rendered more explicit without loss of balance or in- 
consistency of texture, 

F 6 is a haunted mountain on the frontier between British 
Sudoland and Ostnian Sudoland. The natives in the British 


lony, unsettled by Ostnian propaganda, have “begun telling 


‘ 


ich other that the white man who first reaches the summit 


” 


‘ 
of F 6 will be lord over both the Sudolands.” Ostnia has 
just sent an expedition to conquer the mountain. The British 
government, represented by Sir James Ransom, Lord Stag- 
mantle, a newspaper proprietor, and the third Houston sister 
under the stage name of Lady Isabel Welwyn), appeals to 
Sir James’s twin brother, Michael, to lead an expedition. 
Michael — a character with certain obvious affinities to the 
late T. E. Lawrence —at first refuses, realizing that his 
love of climbing is to be exploited for a political manoeuvre. 
Later, however, he succumbs to the blandishments of his 
mother, who plays upon his unconscious jealousy of James: 


. She had died 
To make him free; but when the moment came 
To choose the greatest action of his life 
He could not do it, for his brother asked him 
And he was padlocked to a brother’s hatred. 
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In the second act, Michael is again offered a choice 
this time by the Abbot of the monastery on the mountain 
side: a choice between “the life of action and glory and the 
life of contemplation and knowledge.” The Abbot warns 
him against spiritual pride, against the temptation to put ar 
end to the Demon of the mountain by confronting him. But 
it is too late to turn back: Michael, by making the “wrong” 
choice originally, has made himself responsible for his friends, 
who would now go on without him should he back out. The 
climb begins. One by one his friends are killed. At last 
Michael reaches the summit, and seeing in a vision his own 
real defeat, understanding the will-to-power which has finally 
destroyed him, dies there. 

This is a moving climax to a most interesting play. Tech- 
nically, few faults can be found. The chorus —a suburban 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. A.— is an excellent device. The 
way Michael’s broadcast exploits first stir them to romantic 
day-dreams and then purge them with pity and horror to an 
acceptance of their own humdrum life (“Our moments of 
exaltation have not been extraordinary but they have been 
real’), is admirable. There are also some passages of supe 
rhetoric, such as — 

O senseless hurricanes, 
That waste yourselves upon the unvexed rock, 
Find some employment proper to your powers 
Press on the neck of Man your murdering 
And earn real gratitude! Astrologers 
Can you not scold the fated loitering star 
To run to its collision and our end? 
The Church and Chapel can agree in this, 
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The vagrant and the widow mumble for it 

And those with millions belch their heavy prayers 

To take away this luggage. Let the ape buy it 

Or the insipid hen. Is Death so busy 

That we must fidget in a draughty world 

Chat’s stale and tasteless; must we still kick our heels 
And wait for his obsequious secretaries 

To page Mankind at last and lead him 

To the distinguished P 


eee 
The morality is much more questionable. As far as I have 
understood it, by erecting a colossal bogy out of Lord Acton’s 
words, “power corrupts... all great men are bad,” it asserts 
that the good man’s responsibility must begin and end with 
his own soul. The implications of this are at best Oxford 
Group and at worst Fascist. One revealing line, ‘““There is 
always a wicked secret, a private reason for this,’’ seems to 
involve a belief that, since the source of every action is poi- 
soned, the safest place for everyone is a monastery. The 
wuthors’ preoccupation with motives is consistent; but when 
the interpretation of motives is elevated into a morality, that 
rality is apt to be negative, defeatist, and dangerous. 


‘hat Auden is obsessed with the idea of personal salvation 
ma 


€ ntrac 


icted, however, by several passages in his new 
volume of verse, Look, Stranger! 

D devil mystic who bears the scars 

Of inv spiritual wars 

And smoothly tell 

Che starving that their one salvation 

Is personal regeneration. 
T 7/) 1 


. 4 . ¢ r. 
In poem 30, which presents an autobiography of Auden’s 


, we read 


Ide€Oologic: 


atch 
Baltic from a balcony: the word is love. 
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Auden has been repeating this word for several years now, 
with variations of extraordinary beauty, strength, and un- 
derstanding, but at times he still seems a poet in the aristo- 
cratic tradition, urging himself not to be exclusive. Conse- 
quently, his strictly personal poems are still on the whole 
his most successful. One must except, however, the two ex- 
cellent ballads —“O for doors to be open and an invite with 
gilded edges,” with its Yeatsian refrain, and the one that 
begins 

O what is that sound that which so thrills the ear 

Down in the valley drumming, drumming? 

Only the scarlet soldiers, dear, 

The soldiers coming. 

Here Auden’s remarkable dramatic power is accentuated by 
a subtlety of meter and a formal coherence which his verse 
has sometimes lacked before. Yet Auden is putting all his 


eggs in one basket: the survival-value of his poetry is bound 


up inextricably with the survival-value of Freud’s teachings. 
If the latter are destined to be built into the structure of 
civilization, then Auden will be without the least doubt 
classic: but to a generation that knew not Freud, his work 
would appear — with the exception of a few “anthology 
pieces’— a literary curiosity. C. Day Lewis 


FOUNDATIONS OF DESPAIR 
More Poems, by A. E. Housman. Alfred A. Knopf. 


It is long since I cut pages with more curiosity and ex 
pectation than I did these, and they are not disappointing. 
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Foundations of Despair 


The editor says he will publish a chronology of the poems 
later; so far nothing has certainly been written after the 
preface to Last Poems except the hymn for Housman’s own 
funeral. This curious document may have some bearing on 
a question one cannot help raising, as to how far the poet 
means what he says; but probably it only tells you that he 
took the same view of his church as ‘Thomas Hardy and 
most Anglican atheists of that generation. ‘The poems here 
rejected from the two earlier books, some for 


law in the workmanship, some for making the stock 


were mostly 
situation of the poems too obviously a personal one, some for 
no clear reason. They have been kept back till the fashion 
that would have made them more obvious has gone. 

It would be interesting to know why the stinging nettle 
ye did not appear before. The lads are sowing, but it does 
10t matter what they sow, because only one thing will grow: 

Che stinging nettle only 


Will still be found to stand: 


Che numberless, the lonely, 


he thronger of the land 
} 


I 
Ihe leaf that hurts the hand. 

s first-rate Housman, both in the nostalgia and the power. 

seems also to consist of remarkably untrue statements even 

st-rate Housman. When I went to Japan as a teacher 

I chose The Shropshire Lad for detailed reading in my first 

and several of the class were drafted to Shanghai, 

ere there was a row at the time. “I think Housman is 

te right,”’ one of them wrote in an essay before starting, 


ill do no good to anyone by dying for my country, but 
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I will be admired, and we all want to be admired, and any- 
way we are better dead.” I thought Housman would have 
been as much shocked by this as I was; it is a fishy game, to 
play the amateur of tragedy. A thing like the stinging nettle 





poem is splendid verse, therefore not fishy, but you would 
have to talk for a long time to give an adequate account 
of why not. 

An attack on Housman by Cyril Connolly appeared in The 
New Statesman recently, and needs to be faced by anyone 
who feels the strength of this poetry, though it was an unfair 
bit of work. A curious muddle about classical poetry became 
prominent. Connolly said that no classical poet wrote about 
the lower classes, but when a correspondent mentioned Theoc- 


ritus, he said that no classical poet had serious personal feel 


verse. Whereas Housman among his lads was a Scoutmaster. 
Very likely this complex insult will not seem blasting outside 
England. It is true I think that all Despair Poetry needs 


a good deal of “distance” (of the poet from the theme) ; yo 


ings about the lower classes, though they might be pegs for 





can only call despair a profound general truth when you a 
looking beyond all the practical particulars, whi 

well have been hopeful if the man had been stronger; and 

in a personal story, even a half-told one, you cannot d 

easily. In the same way, on the face of it, the poem in More 
Poems about how the speaker will not enter the P: 

Land but other people will, is a at contradiction of the gen 

eral poems which say that nobody will, and its statement 
much smaller than theirs even if less untrue. But there seems 
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Foundations of Despair 
no decent ground for calling all Despair Poetry about love 
sentimental, and then all tragedy sentimental, as Connolly 
is on the edge of doing. And granting the stuff can be good, 
has a technical condition, whatever the personal back- 
ground. It wants as its apparent theme a case of love with 
practical obstacles, such as those of class and sex, be- 
cause the despair has to seem sensible before this curious jump 
le and it is called a universal truth. Of course the 
np may be done badly, but Connolly found no argument 
to show it was done badly here, nor is it. 
Housman himself gives this reason why this one of his 
stock themes can carry a large implication, in a poem that 
itates Andrew Marvell, a pleasant thing to see in a man 
ho despised the metaphysicals, even though he refused to 
ce 


ish it. “‘All things may end, for all begin”; 


But this unlucky love should last 


When answered passions melt to air; 
Eternal fate so deep has cast 
Its sure foundations of despair 


indeed the foundations of all this narrow and haunting 
oetry seem to me very solid. But it is the only poetry I 
et seen having a pernicious effect on the young. 


William Empson 
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London, 1933. 
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| the five volumes of Georgian Poetry did for some of the 
poetry of the period, 1911-1922.” Includes poems by Eliot, 
Yeats, Herbert Read, the Sitwells, the writers included 
in New Signatures, a number of representative Georgians, 
and several Irish poets. 





Intended 





The Year’s Poetry, 1934. The Year’s Poetry, 1935. The Year's 
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D. K. Roberts. John Lane, London. 1934-36. 
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Windus, London. 1935. 


Selected from poems printed in The Listener, 
Includes work by 39 of the 


Auden, Barker, Day Lewis, 


Neice, Plomer, 


Read, Dylan 


Thomas, Warner. 
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George 


as the writers 


Poems of Tomorrow. Edited by Janet Adam Smith. Chatto and 
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Poems by 
K. J 


Raine, Roughton and Short, which have not appeared i 


other volumes. 


The Progress of Poetry. Edited by I. 
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and immortality. 
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period depends partly on a right relation between the two, 
Cecil Day Lewis: A Hope for Poetry. (Included in American E 
tion of Day Lewis’s Collected Poem Random House 
N. Y. 1935. 
Hopkins, Owen, and Eliot are claimed as the “ancestors” 
of post-war poetry; the relations of English poets and 
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Auden, Spender, Warner, and the author. 
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don. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 1935. 
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serving the individual values civilization it 
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Correspondence 
CORRESPONDENCE 


The following letter has been received by the Editor of 
PorTry in reply to the Letter from England by Geoffrey 
Grigson, the editor of New Verse, in our November issue: 


Dear Sir: 

Somebody ought to explain about Grigson, when he introduces 
himself to a new circle of readers, as he apparently did in the 
November Poretry. The trick of being rude to everybody is, of 
course, paying journalism of a certain kind, but in Grigson it also 
comes from the one honest admiration discernible in him, for the 
work and methods of Wyndham Lewis. However, Grigson shows 
no sign of having any theoretical basis to be rude from, which 
Lewis has plenty of; nor has Grigson any capacity in poetry him- 
self; published partly under an assumed name, Martin Boldero, his 
stuff has been pathetic. This of course need not stop him from 
being rude to good effect, and he has a good journalistic nose for 
what he can safely be rude to. But it is annoying to have him call 
people “climbers” when no other brickbat seems handy. Grigson 
himself is the only climber in the field, Not that a climber is any- 
thing very shocking; but he has got himself a comfortable job as 
critic by nose and noise alone. He may have published some decent 
criticism which I have not read, but in his magazine he does not 
so much as pretend to give reasons for insulting people. (He has 
not attacked me; I had rather a sharp review in his paper from 
someone else, but that was criticism all right.) Of course apart 
from this “climber” talk it is a good thing to have someone making 
a lively noise, but someone else, as he points out, ought to say Boo. 

The coxcomb bird, so talkative and grave, 

Who from his cage calls cuckold, whore, and knave, 
Though many a passenger he rightly call, 

You hold him no philosopher at all. 


W. Empson 
NEWS NOTES 


The editors of Poetry are grateful to Mr. Auden and Mr. Roberts 
for their editorship of this English Number. Special thanks are due 
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to Mr. Roberts for his handling of editorial detail and manuscript, 
and for his compilation of the check-list of recent English books of 
verse, criticism, and anthologies. 

Poetry’s last English Number appeared in February, 1932. That 
issue Was prepared with the assistance of Mr. Roberts and of Basil 
Bunting, and in it appeared poems by Ford Madox Ford, Joseph 
Gordon Macleod, Julian Huxley, Cecil Day Lewis, M. G. Gower, 
J. J. Adams, Mr. Bunting, and Mr. Roberts, the two latter also 
contributing critical surveys of recent English poetic activity. 
Poetry frequently publishes the work of English writers in its regu- 
lar monthly numbers, but it has been our occasional custom to pre- 
pare a fuller presentation of the personalities and tendencies among 
poets of the British Isles. Our reviews of Recent Magazines have 
been reminding our readers of various manifestations of the current 
English poetic revival, and have called frequent attention to the 
part played in it by such journals as The Criterion, Scrutiny, Left 
Review, New Verse, Contemporary Poetry and Prose, Cambridge 
Left, New Writing, and Epilogue. 

Some of the contributors to this issue are already known in 
America: Mr. Auden for his poems and verse plays, Mr. Spender 
for his poems and critical essays, Mr. Roberts for his verse and 
anthologies, Mr. Muir and Mr. Empson for their criticism. The 
contributors to the issue are sufficiently identified by their publica- 
tions as given in the check-list of books. The following have previ- 
ously appeared in Poetry: Michael Roberts, William Empson, 
Roger Raughton, Richard Church, Clifford Dyment. 
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The Tower to Heaven, a Play by J. Redwood Anderson. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 
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{Other Books Received will be listed in February. ] 
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